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THE POLITICS OF 
INVASION 


Mr. GorttscHaLx: The world, and in some ways the United 
States especially, is very much disturbed about the invasion. We 
have invasion nerves, as was indicated by the A.P. incident of yes- 
terday. It seems to me that the Rounp TABLE could perhaps bring 
some calm into these ruffled waters if we had a clear, objective, and 
impartial discussion of the politics of invasion. You two gentlemen 
are especially well qualified to discuss this subject, since both of 
you—you, Mowrer, as a newspaperman, and you, Vorys, as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives—within the last two months 
have had occasion to speak to a number of people in England and in 
North Africa and elsewhere in Europe. As a consequence, you 
must have a clear picture of what the invasion attitudes of those 
countries and their spokesmen must be. 

Mowrer, I would like to ask you to begin with what seems to you 


to be the major problem in this politics of invasion. 


Mr. Mowrer: Aside from the purely military features, I have 
brought back from about three months in Britain and in the Medi- 
terranean area a conviction that our lesser-occupied Allies distrust 
our intentions. Many French, for instance, believe that our failure 
to recognize General de Gaulle’s movement as the provisional gov- 
ernment comes from the fact that we have an idea of nipping off 
French bases and keeping them. The Greeks and the Italians feel 

‘ that the British are trying to impose upon them governments of a 


I 
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type that they do not like. The Poles and, to a lesser extent, the 
Czechs are certainly suspicious of a new era, and they fear imperial- 
ist Russia. They say frankly that three master-peoples will be hard- 
ly more sympathetic than one and that they have not been opposing 
the Germans for many years in order to be pushed around by us. 

Such distrust is a great handicap to our coming invasion. You 
also have been abroad, Congressman Vorys, representing the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. What were your impressions? 


Mr. Vorys: My impressions, particularly in Britain, where I 
saw the invasion preparations, gave me the invasion jitters some 
weeks ago. I was in Britain and North Africa, and I heard constant 
comments. I feel, on the basis of this trip, that we have a weakness 
in that we have not made our intentions clear about our enemies. 
It seems to me that this idea of unconditional surrender without de- 
fining what it means plays into the hands of Goebbels and the Hitler 
propaganda machine, and I have been hoping that before invasion 
takes place, or at the time that it does take place, we will have an 
agreement among our Allies as to the terms which we are going to 
impose upon Germany. I would further hope that we would make 
those terms public to the world. I do not believe that those terms 
will be so harsh as the ones that Goebbels is making out that we 
have—terms involving torture and the annihilation of all the Ger- 
man people. Therefore, those terms and the mere announcement of 
them would serve to divide the enemy and break down the will of 
some of them to fight. In that way the war might be shortened. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: You have indicated two clear-cut problems 
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there. Without pretending that those cover the whole problem of 
invasion, let us see if we can hit those two problems on the head. To 
begin with, you, Mowrer, raise the problem of the general distrust 
of Allied intentions among the smaller governments. You, Vorys, 
raise the question of our intentions and the clarification of our in- 
tentions toward the enemy. That would seem to me to involve the 
question of immediate policy. What can we do to make the countries 
that are on our side act more effectively to help us? I would like to 
start with France. That seems to me to be a typical case. 


Mr. Mowrer: I had dinner with General de Gaulle recently and 
then again questioned him for an hour and a half. I have reached 
the conclusion that we ought to deal exclusively with the General’s 
Underground in occupied France. There is really only one under- 
ground organization. This Underground organization supports or 
recognizes General de Gaulle. There may be isolated individuals 
who do not go along with the General, but, after all, we want the 
network. We want them all to be with us. 


Mr. GorttscHaLk: I get the very clear impression from handling 
quite a good sample of the Underground newspapers that France is 
very definitely divided into two parts. There are those who support 
Vichy—and it seems to me they are in a very small minority—and 
there are those who support the Underground and the Committee of 
Resistance, which means the people who support the Committee of 
National Liberation and De Gaulle. These are in a very distinct 
majority. Does that correspond with your impression? 


Mr. Vorys: No, it does not, for it seems to me that there are a 
lot of people—there must be millions of them in France—who are 
not Vichyites and who are not tied up with the resistance or at least 
with the organized resistance now functioning through General 
de Gaulle’s Committee. I had lunch with General Giraud one day 
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in North Africa and dinner the same evening with General de Gaulle 
and saw their consultative assembly at work. They had a little re- 
ception for us, and then I talked to people on the other side, to 
members of the Underground and to others who had been in France. 
I will confess that Iam mighty puzzled. There are a lot of different 
groups, and they have strong feelings among them. Each of them 
agrees only on one thing—that if their view does not prevail when 
France is liberated, there is going to be bloodshed. 


Mr. Mowrer: Just a minute. Isn’t it the duty of every decent 
French person to be connected with the Underground at present? 
What is the use of paying any attention to any people who are too 
soft or too undecided to take a stand in moments like these? 


Mr. Vorys: I suppose that there are millions of people in France 
who are undecided, who are living there scared to death, and who 
are just getting along the best they can. 


Mr. Mowrer: But maybe they have a bad conscience. That is 
why they are scared to death. If they had nothing to be scared 
about, they would not have it. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: I would go further. I would like to know why 
their being scared should scare us to death. We have a clear-cut 
issue. We have the issue of whether we support the people who are 
fighting against us or whether we support the people who are fight- 
ing on our side and whom we have equipped to fight on our side. 


Mr. Vorys: Gottschalk, you bring out the point that we are 
equipping the Free French Committee. We are helping De Gaulle, 
and we have helped him to run a government in North Africa, where 
they are really governing part of metropolitan France. 


Mr. Mowrer: But we have not told Eisenhower that he is to 
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deal only with the representatives of the French Underground in 
France. That is the problem. It is not so much in Algiers. Surely 
you will admit that.' 


Mr. Vorys: The only issue is whether we should deal solely with 
De Gaulle and with the Committee who now call themselves the 
Provisional Government .... 


t Prime Minister Churchill in his address in the House of Commons on May 
24 said, in part: 

“We have all rejoiced at the skillful and brilliant fighting French, Moroccan 
and Algerian divisions brilliantly led, as they have been, by their officers in the 
heart-shaking battle to which I have referred and which is now at its climax. 

“The French Committee of National Liberation in Algiers have the credit of 
having prepared these troops, which were armed and equipped by the United 
States under President Roosevelt’s personal decision. The French Committee 
have also placed at the full service of the Allies its powerful navy, including the 
Richelieu, one of the finest battleships in the world. 

“They guide and govern a vast empire, all of the strategic points of which are 
freely placed at the disposal of the United Nations. They have a powerful under- 
ground army in France, sometimes called the Maquis and sometimes the under- 
ground army of the interior, which may be called upon to play an important part 
before the end of the war. 

“There is no doubt that this political entity, the French National Committee 
of Liberation, provides and directs forces at the present time, which in the strug- 
gle against Hitler, give it fourth place in the Grand Alliance. 

“The reason why the United States and Great Britain have not been able to 
recognize it as the government of France or even as the provisional government 
of France is because we are not sure it represents the French nation in the same 
way as the Governments of Britain, the United States and Soviet Russia repre- 
sent the whole body of their people. 

“The Committee will, of course, exercise leadership in the matter of law and 
order in the liberated area of France under supervision, while the military ex- 
igencies last, of the Supreme Allied Commander in Chief. 

“But we do not wish to commit ourselves at this stage to imposing a govern- 
ment on any part of France which might fall under our control without more 
knowledge than we now possess of the situation in the interior of France. At the 
same time, I must make it clear that we must have no dealings with the Vichy 
Government or with anyone tainted with that organization, because they have 
decided to follow the path of collaboration with our enemies and many of them 
have definitely desired and worked for German victory (Vew York Times, May 


25, 1944). — 


Mr. Mowrer: In France. 


Mr. Vorys:....in France, or whether General Eisenhower 
shall have power to carry on the civil government of France the way 
the army of liberation feels will best help the liberation. I will con- 
fess to you that I have heard enough of the feeling against De Gaulle 
to know that I am not ready yet to say that we should deal with 
that Committee exclusively and certainly not without providing 
some rather rigid conditions as to how they shall handle things. We 
do not want to have a Reign of Terror when France is liberated, 
either through anarchy or because a strong government comes in 
and is going to slaughter everybody who is thought to have a guilty 
conscience. 


Mr. GOTTSCHALK: The whole revolutionary history of France 
indicates that, when there is a strong central government, it is more 
likely that terror will be avoided than if there is a government which 
is unwilling to take a stand. It seems to me that if our purpose in 
foreign policy with regard to France is to avoid bloodshed—-civil 
bloodshed—the best thing to do is for us to set up a strong De 
Gaullist government there as quickly as we can, because these Un- 
derground papers talk about staying together until they see that 
justice is done. They use the phrase, Brutale mais courte (“‘Brutal, 
' brutish, but short justice”). If that is not done through the govern- 
mental channels by the regular courts of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, then the people are going to take it into their own hands. So 
that instead of there being hundreds of people who are on the pro- 
scription list—that is, the list that they have actually drawn up of 
people to be killed, there will be a wholesale slaughter, with every 
private individual taking justice into his own hands. 


Mr. Vorvs: To bear that out, the De Gaullists defended the 
shooting of Picheu when I was there, on the ground that that would 
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prevent lynch law when they got to France, in that the people there 
would feel that they could turn over collaborationists to the Free 
French for trial and would not have to take the lynching into their 
own hands. That was one of the arguments in favor of the shooting 
of Picheu which they gave me in North Africa. 


Mr. Mowrer: I do not think that there is any doubt about that. 
I talked with the recognized representative of all the organization 
groups. He had come out of France for a specific purpose and was 
going back into France for a specific purpose connected with the 
invasion. He told me flatly that the French Underground has no in- 
tention of allowing the Biitish or the Americans to interfere with 
their policy of doing away with flagrant traitors. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: I hear a great deal about De Gaulle—his cold 
personality, his feelings, and his megalomania—his feeling that he 
is a kind of Joan of Arc. You both know le grand Charley. You have 
talked with him, and I have not. But I get the distinct impression 
that he has a crusading spirit. He is France. He even uses the cross 
as part of his symbol, and, by golly, nobody is going to tell him how 
France shall be run—not even his allies. 


Mr. Vorys: With regard to De Gaulle’s personality, I can say 
that I was rather pleasantly surprised. He is certainly a forceful 
personality; but, while he has this crusading spirit, he was far more, 
let us say, genial and diplomatic in my conversations with him than 
I had expected. He is certainly a strong-minded fellow. 


Mr. Mowrer: Bossy. 
Mr. Vorys: He is not perfect. 


At this point the ROUND TABLE program was interrupted for a spe- 
cial news. broadcast announcing the fall of Rome. During most of the 
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period of this announcement the ROUND TABLE continued its discus- 
sion of the politics of invasion. Mr. Mowrer, in considering the position 
of Italy, declared that the Allied failure to win the confidence of anti- 
Fascist groups in Italy had accounted at least in part for the slowing- 
up of the military operations there. He argued that this slow-up had 
been partially the result of not getting the support from the Itahans 
which the Allies had had good reason to expect. 

Mr. Gottschalk went on to say that, as much as the country was ex- 
cited about the capture of Rome, which he hoped had fallen without too 
great damage, he felt that the discussion should go on to consider the 
problems of neutrals. 

e 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Our policy toward the neutrals has been weak, 
I think, in many places, largely because we were weak. It is getting 
a little stronger; but, in regard to Spain, it seems to me this business 
of Churchill’s smiling at them for things they did not do and for- 
giving them for things they did do is the wrong policy. With regard 
to Spain, the thing to do is to get hardboiled, to threaten and to 
carry out the threats against those that don’t help us and help those 
who do. 


Mr. Mowrer: If we followed Churchill’s policy, we would re- 
ward Argentina for not attacking us. 


Mr. GOTTscHALK: That is another case of a neutral so called. 

But, Vorys, I want to bring you in as an expert as a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. Tell us about UNRRA 
—this business of feeding and helping out and giving relief to the 
countries. You know a good deal about that.? 


Mr. Vorys: I know something about it, although I am mindful 


2 See Brooke Claxton, Theodore W. Schultz, and Walter Wilcox, World Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation, a University of Chicago Rounp Taste transcript, No. 
307, broadcast February 7, 1944, for a discussion of UNRRA. 
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of the definition of an expert—a man away from home. But I have 
great confidence in UNRRA as an immediate policy that will 
hasten victory. UNRRA means two things that ought to be of great 
significance to our Allies and to the occupied countries. First, it 
means an organized plan for relief of their suffering and misery 
when they are freed from the enemy. Secondly, it is an international 
organization that the United States has already entered. Those 
countries which are afraid that we will not continue to participate 
have this organization as an example of the way we already are 
participating and are going to participate. 

The Army, of course, is going to handle immediate relief, and they 
have supplies now, and we are going to give them next week about 
half a billion dollars more for relief money. Only yesterday the 
House of Representatives passed a bill which would give UNRRA 
four hundred and fifty million dollars. 


Mr. GortscHAatk: That is only the first slice, isn’t it, out of a 


larger authorization? 


Mr. Vorys: We have already authorized $1,350,000,000, and 
yesterday we gave them the first appropriation of four hundred and 
fifty million dollars. 


Mr. Mowrer: That is fine for the House. I would like to say a 
good word for the Army in this respect. Our military men are now 
not only in favor of indoctrinating our soldiers and telling them 
what the war is all about but they are beginning to tell them what 
our Allies are all about and what a big role they will play in the com- 
ing victory. For example, one of the chief things that the Army is 
trying to head off is inflation in occupied countries and in countries 
which we shall occupy. They know that if our soldiers go in there 
and throw their money around, they will not only buy the food out 
of the mouths of starving French, Belgian, and Dutch babies but 
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that they will also run the prices up to such an extent that the in- 
habitants will not have money enough to buy what little goods are 
left. Really the Army seems to be on the right track, and they are 
smoothing the way for invasion by this. I think that we should give 
them credit. 


Mr. GorrscHALk: On this problem, then, of immediate policies 
to hasten victory we have the problem of relief, and we are doing a 
good job with that; we have the problem o! inflation, and we have 
started with a very good job according to you, Mowrer, in that di- 
rection; and we also have this problem of civil order which is going 
to be a very ticklish one. To a considerable extent its success de- 
pends upon the general question of confidence of the small powers 
and the governments that are in exile. 

In this discussion we should also raise the question of long-term 
policy. What can we do now, gentlemen, to clarify our long-term 
policies toward hastening victory? That is to say, how can we bring 
_ the long-term policy into the short-term policy so that the two of 
them will work toward victory? 


Mr. Vorvs: I was saying that we have to announce a long-term 
policy—that is, of some months or years—about the military occu- 
pation of Germany. It would be helpful to announce that now. Then 
it would be most helpful to the other governments and also to the 
people of the United States if we would at the same time that we 
plunge into this battle for the world announce something about 
what our long-term policies and our ideals are going to be and get 
as specific as we can about our long-term ideals and policies. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: I take it that our purpose ought not to be 
merely to dismember Germany but to preserve peace. In order to 
preserve peace, what we do to Germany is secondary to the major 
problem of how we are going to achieve a world organization. 


Io 


ieee: 


Mr. Vorys: That is right. Mr. Churchill said recently that we 
_ had less and less ideology in this war. This is a good time to put 
some ideology into it. I wish that we could have some dramatic 
peace offensive, if you please, such as President Wilson launched 
with his Fourteen Points. 


Mr. GorrscHALk: I am afraid that you are going to be read out 
of your party. 


Mr. Mowrer: Not at all. You are on the appropriate committee, 
Mr. Congressman. Why don’t you get together? Why don’t you in- 
sist that we do something about this? 


Mr. Vorys: I have been trying to do something. Remember, my 
committee, however, is controlled by Democrats. 


- Mr. Mowrer: You don’t think, do you, that they necessarily 
have to go along with Mr. Churchill’s lack of principle? 


Mr. GOTTSCHALK: Promiscuity seems to be the word. Mr. 
Churchill is willing to commend one kind of Poles and at the same 
kind commend another kind of Poles. He is willing to commend the 
Yugoslavs who are very definitely sympathetic with the Russians, 
and, on the other hand, he suppresses the kind of Greeks who are 


sympathetic. 


Mr. Mowrer: Did you ever know promiscuity to eliminate mis- 
trust in the family, Mr. Gottschalk? 


Mr. GoTtscHALk: I am not arguing that it does. Quite the con- 
trary, I am arguing that it does not. Mr. Churchill does not seem 
to be so much ill intentioned as confused. He speaks at the end of his 


3 See William H. Chamberlin, Sidney Fay, and Louis Gottschalk, The Rus- 
sian-Polish Dispute, a University of Chicago RounD TaBLE transcript, No, 315, 
broadcast April 2, 1944. 
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speech of May 24 a great deal in the direction of world organization, 
but it is a halfhearted obeisance to what seems to be a popular de- 
mand. I should imagine the demand must be very great in England 
if he had to give that much attention to it, in view of the fact that 
almost the rest of that tremendously long speech was a bid for any- 
body to come in with any kind of a program that was not entirely 
impossible. He talked to Nazis as if naziism were limited entirely 


to Germany.‘ 


4 Prime Minister Churchill went on to say in his speech of May 24: 

“T have every confidence in this Italian Government which has been formed. 
It will require further strengthening and broadening, especially as we come more 
closely in touch with the populous industrial areas of the north. But at any rate 
it is facing its responsibilities manfully and is doing all in its power to aid the 
Allies in their advance. 

“We are doing our best to equip the Italian forces willing to fight for us and 
not under the power of the Germans. They have played their part in the lines on 
more than one occasion. Their fleet is discharging most useful and important 
services for us, not only in the Mediterranean but in the Atlantic, and the loyal 
Italian air force has also fought so well that Iam making special efforts to supply 
them with improved aircraft of British manufacture. .... 

“T am here today to speak kindly words about Spain. Let me add this hope, 
that she will be a strong influence for the peace of the Mediterranean after the 
war. . 

“The internal political arrangements in Spain are a matter for Spaniards them- 
selves. It is not for us to meddle in these affairs as a government. 

“(Laborite Emmanuel Shinwell here interposed: ‘You said as regards the 
restoration of government in Italy, it could not be effected. What is the differ- 
ence?’] 

“The reason is that Italy attacked us. There is a clear line of distinction be- 
tween nations who go to war with you and nations who leave you alone. 

“{Laborite Haden Guest asked here: ‘Is not a Fascist government a prepara- 
tion for attack?’] 

“We do not include in our program of world renovation any forcible action 
against any government whose internal form of administration does not come up 
to our ideas, and any remarks I have made on that subject refer only to enemy 
powers and their satellites who will be struck down by the force of arms. They 
are the ones who have ventured into the open and they are the ones whom we 
shall not allow to become again an expression of those peculiar doctrines associ- 
ated with fascism and nazism, which undoubtedly have brought about the terri- 
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Mr. Vorys: I heard in England the same sort of talk that you 
hear in the United States—that is, complaint that our leaders have 
too many secrets—either that they have not any plans or that they 
will not tell the people about the plans. They demand, “What are 
our war aims? What are our peace aims? Where do we stand on the 


ble struggle in which we are engaged. Surely anyone can see the difference. ... . 

“Tn one place we support a King, in another a Communist. There is no at- 
tempt by us to enforce particular ideologies. We only want to beat the enemy, 
and then, in happy and serene peace, let the best expression be given by the will 
of the people. .... 

“This small island with this marvelous structure of states and dependencies 
which it has gathered around it will, if we all hold together, occupy a worthy 
place in the vanguard of nations, and it is idle to suppose that we are the only 
people who are to prescribe what all the other countries for their own good are 


“A few things have already become quite. clear and were very prominent at 
the conference just concluded. 

“The first is that we must fight on all together until Germany is forced to 
capitulate and until Nazidom is extirpated and the Nazi party is stripped of all 
continuing power of doing evil. 

“Next is that the Atlantic Charter remains the guiding signpost, expressing 
the vast body of opinion among all the powers now fighting together against 
tyranny. 

“The third point is that the Atlantic Charter in no way binds us about the 
future of Germany. It has no quality of a bargain or contract with our enemy. 
It was no offer to the Germans to surrender. If it had been an offer, that offer 
would have been rejected. 

“But the principle of unconditional surrender which has also been promul- 
gated will be adhered to as far as Nazi Germany and Japan are concerned, and 
that principle itself wipes away all idea of anything like Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points being brought up by the Germans after their defeat, claiming they sur- 
rendered in consideration of those Fourteen Points. 

“T have repeatedly said that unconditional surrender gives the enemy no 
rights, but it relieves us from no duty. Justice will have to be done and retribu- 
tion will fall upon the wicked and cruel. Miscreants who set out to subjugate 
first Europe and then the world must be punished. So must their agents who in so 
many countries have perpetrated horrible crimes. They must be brought to face 
the judgment of the populations they have outraged to the very scenes of their 
atrocities” (<bid.). 
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Atlantic Charter?” That sort of talk I heard in England, and, of 
course, I hear it here constantly. 


Mr. Mowrer: It would probably be all right to go from the less 
important to the more important—from the partial organizations 
like UNRRA, currency boards, and what not, to the general politi- 
cal thing—if the people had any confidence that we were really go- 
ing to the general political thing, the over-all organization. But a lot 
of persons I met abroad are beginning to suspect that Roosevelt 
and Churchill talk about the over-all, coming international organi- 
zation in the same spirit that a rich French farmer explained why 
he voted for socialism. He said, “I vote for socialism always and 
steadily because there ain’t going to be any socialism.” 


Mr. Vorys: You mean that they think that they will talk about 
a world organization in the sweet by-and-by, and in the meantime 
we will have power politics which is extremely interesting for the 
men who wield the power. 


Mr. Mowrer: Representatives of great powers, particularly, are 
the only ones who can play power politics. 


Mr. GorrscHALk: They do that instead of coming out and saying, 
“This is the kind of a world organization we want, and we hope 
that it can be implemented. We are going to take steps to implement 
it.” This is something that Hull came very close to doing within 
the last week, and I hope that there will be more steps in that direc- 
tion. It is getting better. But, instead of doing that, or having done 
it for a long time, they say, “We are willing to consider world organi- 
zation, but, in the meantime, these are the deals we want to ar- 
range.’’s 

5 Secretary of State Cordell Hull said, in a statement issued on May 20, 1944: 


“The first phase of the informal conversations with the eight Senators has 
been concluded. We had frank and fruitful discussions on the general principles, 
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Mr. Vorys: Our world leaders have in mind the idea of a series 
of steps which we ought to take to build up a number of specific 
organizations of limited powers to tend to specific problems—like 
UNRRA for relief and something for stabilization and so on. There 
is much to be said for that process of evolution—learning by doing 
rather than trying to write it all out in advance in a blueprint busi- 
ness. I agree with you gentlemen, however, that we have not had 
enough of open, authoritative discussion of what the over-all blue- 
print is going to be. 


Mr. GortscHALk: I want to change the subject. But, before I do 
that, I want to point out that we seem extraordinarily agreed that 
world organization is the major thing for which we are working and 
that power politics is secondary to that and only a means toward it 
if it ought to exist at all. 

But I want to raise another question. This is an election year, and 
invasion is bound to raise some hob with electioneering. Vorys, you 
are more experienced with those things, I would think, than we two. 
Would you open that discussion? 


Mr. Vorys: There are many things that might be said about the 
domestic politics of invasion. It seems to me, however, that when 
the invasion starts, as we all think it is going to, it is going to have a 


questions and plans relating to the establishment of an international peace and 
security organization in accordance with the principles contained in the Moscow 
four-nation declaration, the Connally resolution and other similar declarations 
made in this country. I am definitely encouraged and am ready to proceed, with 
the approval of the President, with informal discussions on this subject with 
Great Britain, Russia and China, and then with governments of other United 
Nations. 

“Meanwhile, I shall have further discussions with these and other leaders of 
both parties in the two Houses of Congress, and with others. The door of non- 
partisanship will continue to be wide-open here at the Department of State espe- 
cially when any phase of the planning for a post-war security organization is 
under consideration.”’ 
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very sobering effect upon political discussion. It is our hope and it is 
my faith that we can have a free election right along with the war. 
We can carry out the way of a republic, war or no war. I myself 
think that the effect of the invasion on the people at home is going 
to make the election a far more careful, thoughtful process than we 
have had in the past rather than cause the inflammatory sort of 
thing that some people fear. 


Mr. Mowrer: That is perfectly true, unless the two parties get 
together with the idea that unity on foreign policy is associated with 
standing for nothing or anything—a sort of zero equals zero, which 
seems to be the trend now. ' 


Mr. GottscHALk: I would like to raise this question. Isn’t it 
possible for all parties of Congress to agree upon a nonpartisan atti- 
tude toward Germany and toward the liberated countries and world 


organization? 


Mr. Vorys: In this country things that amount to anything are 
not nonpartisan; they are bipartisan when they affect politics. 


Mr. GortscHatk: All right, I am willing to accept the amend- 


ment. 


Mr. Vorys: The House has recently passed the Fulbright Reso- 
lution; the Senate has passed the Connally Resolution. 


Mr. Mowrer: But Mr. Hull could not get eight senators to agree 
to give him the authority to go ahead and negotiate an agreement. 


Mr. Vorys: I don’t know what the great Senate does. In the 
House we do not even use the word “Senate.”’ Our rules require us 
to refer to “another body.” So I should not comment publicly on 
what senators do. But I want to make the comment that the 
House—and the whole Congress—is going to have great responsi- 
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bilities in this world organization or any plans leading to it. I 
would suggest that the House and its Foreign Affairs Committee 
might well be consulted by Mr. Hull and our leaders in getting 
ahead with this thing that we need so much. 


Mr. Mowrer and Mr. GottscHatk: Hear! Hear! 


Mr. GoTTscHALK: The time has come to close our discussion. 
We have agreed, I think, that the two major problems are to win 
the trust of our Allies and to show the enemy that we do not mean 
to exterminate them. We have indicated that the task of winning 
the confidence of our Allies is complicated by the confusion that 
exists regarding what they want and whom they trust among their 
own leaders, though Mowrer and I think that that problem is made 
more complicated by the big powers than it need be. We are all 
three agreed that power politics is secondary to the major objective 
of world organization and that this is the time for Allied leaders to 
speak up for world unity rather than grand alliances except as a 
means toward a world order and enduring peace. A clear-cut and 
confidence-inspiring program for the world as a whole is needed in 
order that the invasion may become a liberation. 


The RounD TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What: Do You Think? 


. In your opinion what are the major political problems that de- 
velop as a part, and as a result, of the invasion? What has been 
British and American policy toward the various governments-in- 
exile? What is the general character of American policy? Has it 
been consistent? 


. What is the political effect of the abdication of the King of Italy 
now that Rome has fallen? What groups are contending for power 
in Italy? What significance did political events have in the mili- 
tary invasion of Italy? Discuss. 


. Should the United States recognize the De Gaullist group as the 
provisional government of France? What are the arguments ad- 
vanced for and against such a policy? Is President Roosevelt 
more justified in saying that De Gaulle does not represent the 
French people than Stalin is in saying that the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile does not represent the Polish people? 


. An international postwar organization dominated by the big Al- 
lied powers has been outlined by Prime Minister Churchill. Does 
such a proposal tend to increase or diminish the distrust of Allied 
intentions by the peoples of occupied Europe? How are national- 
ism and freedom to be related? 


. Do you think France will ever be a great power again? How does 
the position and power of France influence and limit the kinds of 
postwar European settlements that may be made? What must 
be done to make sure that the French people have an opportunity 
to choose the government they want? 


. Is the program of unconditional surrender politically adequate 
and satisfactory as a policy to offer the enemy? Given that every 
defeat always involves conditions of treatment, would it not be 
better to announce now the measures that will be imposed upon 
the enemy? What is Mr. Churchill’s reason for saying that it is 
an adequate policy? 

. How important is the “Underground” in the various European 
countries? Should an effort be made to include the ‘“Under- 
ground” leadership in the governmental arrangements that are 
established by the Allies? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TABLE audience on “The Vatican and Moscow,” broadcast 


May 28, 1944. 


Religious Education 

In your discussion today, Russia 
was presented as favoring and per- 
mitting freedom of religion. While 
affording the privilege of attending 
the house of worship may be called 
freedom of religion, still it will never 
be completely so, as we understand 
it in this country, unless and until re- 
ligious education is permitted so that 
the succeeding generations may con- 


tinue to function religiously.—A 
listener from Bronx, New York. 

kK 
Disappointed 


I was disappointed that nothing 
was done to uphold the Catholic side 
of the Father Orlemanski incident. 
Commentators insist that he was 
punished because he conferred with 
Stalin. You know that the priest was 
disciplined because he left his church 
to make the visit without his bishop’s 
permission. He is thus subject to his 
superiors. 

One member of the RounD TABLE 
insisted that there is religious freedom 
in Russia. If destroying Catholic 
churches, if confiscating vestments 
and religious articles, and if denying 
children the right of religious instruc- 
tion is religious freedom, I cannot see 
it. There is freedom for the Russian 
Orthodox church but not for Catholics. 

I cannot blame the non-Catholic 
public for misunderstanding the inci- 


dent, but I think that you missed a 
chance on a radio program to en- 
lighten them. The Pope does not have 
to be brought into the Orlemanski 
matter, because the visit was not 
official; it was personal. The bishop of 
Father Orlemanski’s diocese has the 
right to settle the matter.—A listener 
from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 
Apprehension 


I listened with interest to your 
broadcast yesterday afternoon en- 
titled “The Vatican and Moscow.” 
I was hoping that one of you would 
mention the relation between Spain 
and the Vatican ot between Portugal 
and the Vatican. The Pope has heaped 
praises upon Franco and Salazar. 
These dictators are in the same cate- 
gory as Hitler, and, by praising them, 
you praise all their heinous acts. Why 
such praise on these two? Is it because 
in these countries all religions are pro- 
hibited except Catholicism? 

There must be millions like me who 
listen with apprehension when a Pope 
or a Churchill praises such a dictator 
as Franco who has debauched the 
name of liberty and decency. How 
can we reconcile such dictators with 
the principles of the Four Freedoms? 
We are fighting for freedom of the 
people and not for kings and popes.— 
A listener from Roslindale, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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